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SONGS   OF   YOUTH 


INVOCATION 

SPIRIT  of  Liberty,  my  soul  inspire  ! 

Strike  with  immortal  fire  the  songs  I  bring, 
The  firstlings  of  my  heart,  each  lovely  thing, 

Sorrow  and  courage,  laughter  and  desire  ! 

So  when  my  bones  are  white  upon  the  pyre 
Still  on  the  lips  of  strangers  shall  I  sing, 
While  lovers  in  the  summer  lingering 

Whisper  the  melodies  of  my  dead  lyre. 

Or  in  the  tide  of  battle  come  and  flow 

Divinely  through    my   blood  :    make    of    each 

breath 

A  prayer,  of  every  act  a  sacrament  ;— 
Fill  me  with  one  desire,  that  I  may  go 

Stedfast  through  failure,  smiling  into  death  .  .  . 
Poet  or  soldier  Thine, —  and  so,  content. 


IMMORTALITY 

WHEN  beauty's  gathered  with  the  dust 
And  lips  are  empty  of  their  laughter, 

When  form  and  face  resign  their  trust 
And  Spirit  lies  with  the  hereafter, 

When  all  thy  glory's  folded  and  laid  by, 
Thou  shalt  not  altogether  die. 

When  those  grey  eyes  are  unaware, 
Thy  glance  shall  live  in  memory  ; 

And  they  who  loved  thee  find  more  fair 
All  thou  hast  loved,  considering  thee  ; 

And  children  smile,  half-hearing  in  the  night 
Thy  dear  voice  sing  for  their  delight. 

And  haply  in  more  distant  time 

When  thou  art  old  in  Heaven's  ways, 

Some  student  of  forgotten  rhyme 

Shall  hear,  while  reading  my  dull  lays, 

Soft  as  the  rustle  of  a  lover's  dress 
A  whisper  of  thy  loveliness. 
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A   SONG   OF   THE 

GIVE  me  a  moor  for  the  long  white  days 

Where  the  gorse  flames  high  from  the  heather,- 

And  a  ribbon  of  road  that  meets  a  haze 
Of  glorious  summer  weather  ; 

And  innocent  clouds  that  rim  the  sky, 

Too  snowy  white  for  treachery. 

Give  me  a  friend  or  more  than  a  friend 
Whose  smile  is  good  to  remember, 

And  a  summer  grown  riotous  ere  its  end, 
As  the  year  drops  down  to  September  ; 

And  hung  in  the  skies  of  the  afternoon 

The  misty  impudent  slip  of  a  moon. 

Give  me  a  tall  wood  shadow-still 

Where  timorous  wild  things  scramble, 

And  a  wall  running  rough  up  the  side  of  a  hill 
Close-liveried  bright  with  bramble  ; 

And  paths  that  scatter  away  from  the  sun, 

With  never  a  knowledge  of  where  they  run. 

There's  Joy  asleep  where  the  lingering  mist 

Still  clings  to  the  drowsy  heather, 
And  the  sun  and  I  we  have  made  a  tryst 

To  awaken  her  together  ; 
And  he's  tapping  now  on  the  window-sill, 
To  say  he's  missed  me  on  the  hill. 
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HOLIDAY   DREAMING 

LONG-TRAVELLED  are  the  winter  gales 

Along  the  trail  of  snow, 
And  down  the  valley  beautiful 
The  green  leaves  whisper  fairy  tales 

Of  great  storms  long  ago. 

Here's  honeysuckle  for  the  bees 
And  thyme  and  meadowsweet, 
And  butterflies  are  trembling  white 
Where  nods  and  curtseys  to  the  breeze 
The  pale  proud  marguerite. 

The  valley  sweeps  into  the  bay, 
And  field  and  hedge  and  tree 
Break  off  in  stubborn  cliffs  that  guard 
The  strait  adventurous  sandy  way 
That  bounds  the  ragged  sea. 

Bright  is  the  sea  with  treasures  drowned 

On  distant  shores  and  near, 
Purples  and  rich  blue  robes  from  Tyre, 
And  jade  and  turquoise  westward-bound 

From  China  and  Cashmere. 
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HOLIDAY   DREAMING  i 

The  seagulls  wheel  across  the  cove 

Or,  circling  in  the  sky, 
Spread  their  broad  wings  to  catch  the  sun 
And  hang  a  moment  white  above 

The  white  boats  sailing  by. 

The  flower-haunting  butterflies, 

The  seagulls  and  the  spray, 
Like  white  clouds  in  a  windy  sky 
Are  woven  in  my  memories 

And  in  my  dreams  all  day. 


YESTERDAY 

THERE  was  the  scent  of  daisies  on  your  fingers  ; 

The  fields  where  we  had  plucked  them,  you 

and  I, 
Lay  soft  and  solemn  in  the  peace  that  lingers 

Before  the  night  has  gathered  in  the  sky. 

A  single  rook,  on  long  wings  stately  sweeping, 
Cleft  a  straight  course  toward  the  ancient  trees  ; 

Our  thoughts,  down  unfamiliar  channels  creeping, 
Trembled  to  make  essay  of  unknown  seas. 

1  kissed  your  hand.  .   .  .  And  so,  with  no  word 
spoken, 

Our  sweet  acquaintance  faltered  to  an  end. 
We  stood  among  the  wreck  of  old  ties  broken 

Alone  and  face  to  face  : — and  now,  my  friend  ? 


TO   CELIA 

FAIN  would  I  weave  thee  rhymes  of  old  designing, 
Sweet  melodies  and  numbers  intertwining — 
Yet  how  should  /  sing  thy  excellent  beauty, 
Such  winged  charms  to  my  crabb'd  notes  confining  ? 
How  praise  thy  nature,  whose  inconstant  heart 
Holds  mysteries  beyond  my  poor  divining  ? 
Thou  art  as  cruel  as  the  stormy  weather, 
As  cruel-kind  as  sun  in  shower  shining  ; 
Harsh  as  the  torment  of  a  winter  sea, 
Yet  sweet  as  murmurous  waves  at  sun's  declining. 
If  harsh  and  cruel  why  do  I  adore  thee  ? 
If  sweet  and  kind  why  leav'st  thou  me  repining  ? 

0  false,  O  fair,  such  riddles  will  not  serve  : 

1  love  thy  self,  nor  fair  nor  false  defining. 


YOUTH 

A  FRAGMENT 

DANCE  on,  dear  child  !   .   .   .   Too  soon  the  music 

dies, 

And  all  too  soon  the  trembling  violins 
Pass  into  silence  ; — we  are  young  to-night  ; 
The  droning  voice  of  worldly  trouble  thins 
Into  a  whisper  ;  only  Youth's  delight 
Sings  in  our  hearts  and  dances  in  our  eyes. 

When  we  are  young  we  are  most  heavenly  wise  ; 
For  then  the  cares  which  cramp  the  oppressed  brain 
Will  at  a  thrush's  song  take  sudden  wing, 
And  simple  joys  inhabit  us  again, 
Trees,  and  green  meadows  and  the  merry  Spring, 
Which  are  the  fount  of  all  philosophies. 


BIRDSONG   AT   MORNING 

ALONE  in  the  garden 
Before  the  day-breaking, 
I  heard  a  bird  calling, 
Sweet  answers  awaking 
Like  echoes  soft-falling 
From  orchard  and  meadow, 
From  woodland  and  forest.  .  . 

And  into  my  spirit, 
Alone  as  I  listened, 
The  music  was  shedding 
A  splendour  that  glistened 
Like  snow-showers  threading 
With  silver  the  curtain 
Of  pines  in  the  forest.  .   .  . 

A  vision  of  splendour 
Of  loveliest  fashion, 
Aglow  with  the  dreaming 
Of  beauty  and  passion, 
And  white  with  the  gleaming 
Of  winter  and  starlight, 
Of  night  in  the  forest.  .   .  . 
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1 8          BIRDSONG   AT   MORNING 

And  pure  as  the  snowflakes 
By  Nature's  sure  fingers 
New-moulded  in  brightness, 
The  memory  lingers 
Of  wonderful  whiteness, 
As  lingers  the  snowdrift 
In  valley  and  forest, 
In  glades  in  the  forest. 


NIGHT-MUSIC 

LOVER-DITTIES,  music-winged, 
That  steal  upon  a  summer  night, 

A  thread  of  melancholy,  stringed 

With  golden  moments  of  delight.  .  . 

Voices  blending  soft  and  straying 
Down  the  shadow  lanes  afar, 

Delicate  white  fingers  playing 
Softly  on  an  old  guitar.  .  .   . 

Dreams  of  old  forgotten  slumbers 

Weaving  mazes  in  the  air, 
Mystic  shapes  in  magic  numbers 

Thronging  up  a  cloudy  stair.  .   .  . 

Stolen  whispers  in  the  trees, 

The  last  melodious  notes  long  drawn 
A  lantern  dancing  in  the  breeze, 

A  lantern  dying  in  the  dawn. 


SEPTEMBER 

THE  Autumn  sun  had  shaken  out  its  red  gold  on 

the  trees, 
The  noisy  leaves  were  chattering  their  secrets  to 

the  breeze, 
And  your  beauty  murmured  in  me  like  the  whisper 

of  the  seas, 
As    we    went  out  together  through    the  wild 

woods. 

The  little  brook   ran   merrily  through  banks  of 

mossy  green, 
This  side    and    that    the   tall   ferns    bowed    like 

courtiers  to  their  queen, 
And  coldly  to  our  wading  feet  the  water  flowed 

between, 
When  we  walked  up  the  valley   through  the 

wild  woods. 

I  cannot  tell  the  things  I  thought  nor  half  the 

things  I  said, 
But   I   know  your  cheeks  were  lily  white,  your 

lips  were  gleaming  red, 
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SEPTEMBER  11 

And  a  brown  and  golden  glory  was  the  hair  about 

your  head, 

As    light    winds    played  about    it    in  the  wild 
woods. 

The  bracken  blazed  along  the  path  that  led  us 

slowly  home, 
All  colours  of  the  sunset,  gold  and  ochre,  bronze 

and  chrome, 
Like  delicate  carved  traceries  beneath  the  forest 

dome, 
Where    God    had    set    His    altar  in  the  wild 

woods. 

Oh  thoughts  and  dreams  are  good  for  men  who 

journey  up  and  down, 
And  quiet  dreams  go  with  me  now  about  the  busy 

town, 
Of  grey  eyes  lit  with  laughing  and  hair  of  sunny 

brown, 
And  you  among  the  bracken  in  the  wild  woods. 


THE   RIDER 

A   FRAGMENT 

OUT  of  the  morning  through  the  mist 

The  lonely  Rider  came, — 
His  helm  a  gleaming  amethyst, 

His  nodding  crest  a  flame.   .  .   . 

A  snow-white  robe  immaculate 

About  his  shoulders  fell ; 
Out  of  the  mist  he  rode  in  state, 

Alone,  ineffable.  .  .  . 

The  rapid  lightnings  played  and  shone 

Along  his  naked  sword  ; 
His  face  no  man  might  look  upon, 

The  Rider  of  the  Lord. 
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THE   KNIGHT'S   SONG 

THE  song  of  my  king  is  a  golden  song, 

A  song  of  loyalty  proud  and  true  ; 
While  hearts  can  feel  and  lips  can  sing, 
The  strong  shall  rejoice  in  the  song  of  my  king. 

The  song  of  my  land  is  a  fresh  green  song, 

Of  English  fields  in  the  morning  dew  ; 
A  casque  for  my  head,  a  sword  for  my  hand, 
A  sure  defence  is  the  song  of  my  land. 

The  song  of  my  love  is  a  pure  white  song, 

A  song  of  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  you  ; 
I  have  sung  it  alone  to  the  stars  above, 
There  was  never  a  song  like  the  song  of  my  love. 

The  fresh  green  song  and  the  golden  song, 

When  I  am  dead  they  shall  live  anew  ; 
On  other  lips  shall  they  draw  strange  breath.  .  .   . 
But  the  song  of  my  love  is  mine  in  death  ! 


THE    COUNTRY   DANCE 

Now  the  gleaming  stars  discover 

On  a  clover-scented  lawn, 
White  among  the  moonbeams  glancing 
Lord  and  lady,  lass  and  lover, 
Bowing,  curtseying,  advancing, 

Dancing,  dancing  till  the  dawn. 

Fairy  lanterns,  swinging,  playing 

Through  the  swaying  night  of  June. 
Stare  with  coloured  eyes  of  wonder 
At  the  silent  figures  straying, 
Meeting,  parting,  linked,  asunder, 
Ghostly  underneath  the  moon. 

Music  breathes  a  changing  measure, 

Grief  and  pleasure,  laugh  and  sigh  ; 
While  the  mystic  hours  embolden 
Voices  to  unlock  their  treasure, 
Violins  to  weave  their  golden 

Webs  of  olden  melody. 
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THE   COUNTRY   DANCE  25 

Dancers,  in  the  moon's  beguiling 

All  defiling  thoughts  forget  ; 
Burn  your  passion  ne'er  so  greatly, 
Come  with  quiet  eyes  unsmiling, 
Tread  the  meadow  grass  sedately 

In  a  stately  minuet. 

Music's  flowing,  faster  flowing, 
Stars  are  blowing  down  the  skies  ; 

Haste  with  flying  feet  to  borrow 

All  the  sweets  of  night's  bestowing, 

You'll  be  mortal  folk  to-morrow, 
Stuff  of  sorrow,  sad  and  wise. 

Voices  fall  with  music  falling, 

Now  the  brawling  day  draws  nigh  ; 

One  by  one  with  stir  and  flutter 

Pass  the  dancers,  softly  calling, 

One  by  one  the  spent  lights  gutter, 
Flare  and  splutter,  sink  and  die. 


LYRIC 

LEAVE  the  moon  her  white  amazing, 
Leave  the  happy  stars  their  splendour  ; 

None  of  all  their  stolen  beauty 
Could  enchantment  lend  her. 

Where's  the  boast  of  summer  roses 
Or  the  snow  in  winter  weather 

When  her  cheek  doth  entertain  them 
Red  and  white  together  ? 

Suns  that  sail  away  unclouded 
And  the  sudden  silver  raining 

Mingle  in  her  eyes  their  sweetness, 
There  to  strive  disdaining. 

Perfect  as  an  inspiration 

Seized  ere  faith  and  sight  grew  fainter, 
Boldly  limned,  with  breath  quick  coming, 

By  a  master-painter. 

Perfect  in  the  strangest  wonder 
Of  each  quaint  imperfect  feature, 

Fashioning  in  their  completeness 
God's  divinest  creature. 
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NEW   YEAR,    1917 

WE  have  won  back  into  the  iron  age  ! 
Gloomy  December's  fogs  and  weeping  fears 
Are  folded  with  the  dead  forgotten  years, 

And  Winter  comes  into  his  heritage, 
Hard-cased  in  mail  of  snow  and  hedged  with  icy 
spears. 

Now  Dawn's  a  curtain  woven  of  dull  gold, 
Traced  with  a  white  and  finely  fashioned  frieze 
Of  delicate  sprays  aquiver  in  the  breeze  ; 

The  morning  colours  sharpen  in  the  cold, — 
The  great  red  sun's  afire  among  the  frosty  trees. 

Slowly  the  pines  waken  to  green  again, 
Half-shedding,  with  a  woman's  tenderness, 
Their  veils  of  frost  upon  the  sun's  caress  ; 

The  children  laugh  and  stamp  along  the  lane, 
And    close    at    hand    a    young    voice    sings    for 
happiness. 

The  sun  sinks,  and  the  quick-spent  afternoon 
Smoulders  among  the  snowy  hills  and  dies  : — 
White  as  a  winding-sheet  the  soft  mist  lies 

Close-wreathed    about    the    world,    until    the 

moon 

Treading  the  haze  sails  full  into  the  quiet  skies. 
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A   SHAKESPERE   READING 

PHYLLIS,  when  you  are  stately  grown, 

With  all  your  childhood  plucked  and  faded  soon 

Like  April  flowers, — then  would  I 

Revive  one  fragrant  memory, 

One  rose  of  youth  so  quickly  blown 

But  ah  !  so  sweet  that  summer  afternoon. 

The  oak  trees,  head  to  leafy  head, 

Rustled  and  gossiped  all  the  livelong  day," 

While  in  and  out,  across,  between 

The  broken  avenues  of  green, 

With  flash  of  colour  danced  and  sped 

The  laughing  village-children  at  their  play. 

But  weary  of  the  sun  we  climbed 
To  that  cool  loft,  whose  cobweb  tapestry 
Was  hung  from  rafter,  ledge  and  beam, 
And  half  awake  and  half  adream 
You  heard  the  story,  golden -rhymed, 
Of  Love  and  Death  in  sunny  Italy. 
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A   SHAKESPERE  READING          29 

And  all  the  world  about  us  swooned 
Forgot,  while  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Beneath  the  hot  Verona  sky 
Played  out  their  perfect  tragedy  ; 
Until  the  evening,  crescent-mooned, 
Faded  to  twilight,  and  the  slow  sun  set. 

And  when  the  burning  tale  was  told 

You  sighed,  and  raised  your  head  to  turn  and  stare 

Into  my  face,  with  half  a  frown, 

And  loose  locks  tumbling  soft  and  brown, 

Alight  with  straying  gleams  of  gold 

Where  Spring  had  left  her  kisses  in  your  hair. 

And  in  your  charmed  face  there  slept 
A  mystery  ;  deep-hidden  in  your  eyes 
Immortal  wisdom  ; — then  a  call 
Shattered  the  spell.  .  .  .  You  rose  with  all 
Your  youth  awake,  and  dark  night  crept 
Like  a  slow  curtain  down  the  windless  skies. 


MARION 

THERE  is  a  valley  where  the  buds  of  Spring 
Are  lit  by  the  first  tapers  of  the  sun, 

Where  song  of  bird  and  bird's  wing 
Fill  the  soft  mornings  of  the  maiden  year  ; 

And  like  a  coloured  mantle  spun 
Of  richest  silks  the  flowers  do  appear, 

A  thousand  gems  in  one. 

The  children,  rambling  on  a  holiday, 

Found  it  half-hidden  in  the  woodlands  there, — 

Linked  hands  and  left  their  homeward  way, 
And  ran  and  danced  like  leaves  before  the  wind 

With  laughter  on  the  April  air, 
Or  heaped  their  laps  with  daffodils  and  twined 

Young  ivy  in  their  hair. 

And  one  that  missed  the  comrade  of  her  choice 
Called  "  Marion," — and  "  Marion  "  again 

In  changing  tone  from  voice  to  voice 
Echoed  along  the  valley,  till  the  trees, 

Hearing  the  chanted  soft  refrain, 
Bartered  its  sweetness  with  the  warm  South  breeze 

For  tunes  of  sunny  Spain. 
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MARION  31 

But  she  stood  lost  in  dreams  a  little  space, 
With  brown  loose-flowing  locks  unshepherded 

Framing  the  beauties  of  her  face, 
And  grey  eyes  fast  upon  the  distant  hills  ; — 

Then  turned  and  tossed  her  pretty  head. 
And  curtseyed  low  among  the  daffodils, 

And  "  1  am  the  Queen/'  she  said. 


ELIZABETH 

ELIZABETH,  when  you're  at  play, 
With  flying  locks  and  dancing  feet, 
Treading  your  happy  trackless  way 
Among  the  green  woods  flower-sweet,- 
Or  when  you  hover  still  and  white 
Above  a  grass-embowered  stream, — 
You  are  no  mortal  child,  but  sprite 
Or  fairy  wafted  out  of  dream 

Upon  the  summer  breezes'  breath, 

Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  ! 

Elizabeth,  when  young  feet  tire, 
And,  wearied  out  with  happiness, 
You  lie  curled  up  before  the  fire 
All  shining  hair  and  crumpled  dress, 
With  shadows  falling  round  your  face 
And  firelight  gleaming  in  your  eyes, — 
You  are  most  near  the  Holy  Place, 
For  secrets  hidden  from  the  wise 

Are  told  to  children,  Jesus  saith, 

Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  ! 
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Elizabeth,  when  you  are  old, 
And  ghosts  of  childish  fancies  creep 
In  Lincoln  green  and  cloth  of  gold 
To  hold  their  pageant  in  your  sleep, 
Then  in  your  dreaming  you  shall  hear 
Their  distant  silver  bugles  call, 
And  smiling  turn  without  a  fear 
To  sleep  the  longest  sleep  of  all  ; 

For  there  is  childhood  after  death, 

Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  ! 


DAWN 

HASTEN,  daughters  of  night  forlorn, 

In  the  dead  stars  wake  .  .   . 

For  your  veils  are  heavy  with  dew  of  the  morn, 

And  with  twitter  of  song  in  thicket  and  brake, 

In  spinney  and  thorn, 

The  birds  are  awake. 

Hasten,  sun,  with  your  morning  beams 

Where  my  lady  lies  .  .  . 

And  fill  her  hair  with  your  dancing  gleams, 

Till  she  break  from  the  net  of  her  dreams  and 

arise 

With  the  shadow  of  dreams 
In  the  dawn  of  her  eyes. 
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You  have  been  close  beside  me  all  this  while, 
Skirting  the  beaten  highway  of  my  thought, 
Coming  so  often,  suddenly,  unsought, 

To  fill  me  with  the  memory  of  your  smile, 

Your    hands,   your  hair,   and  all  things  sweet 
about  you  ; 

Dear  heart,  that  loved  me  once  upon  a  while, 
Where'er  I  go  I  cannot  live  without  you. 

And  sometimes  in  the  firelit  evening-time, 
Reading  a  lover's  song  of  long  ago, 
I  see  your  perfect  image  dawn  and  glow 

Out  of  the  barren  ashes  of  the  rhyme, 

Till    all    my   clustering    thoughts    come    close 
around  you, 

And  musing  thus  I  dream  away  the  time, 

Nor  think  to  wonder  how  it  was  1  found  you. 

O  rainbow  spirit  of  the  April  day  ! 

On  hill  and  sea  the  shadows  change  and  pass, 

But  still  your  laughter  ripples  in  the  grass, 
Your  beauty  gleams  and  shimmers  in  the  spray  ; 

Nature  in  all  her  fashions  does  approve  you, 
Out  of  your  swift  moods  weaving  night  and  day  ; 

And  I, — O  glory  of  the  stars, — I  love  you. 
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THE   BETRAYAL 

AUGUST,    1914 

WE  trusted  you  ;  as  one  whose  spirits  tend 
To  some  adventurous  and  high  emprise, 
Who  with  low  voice  and  quiet  watching  eyes 

Opens  his  heart  to  his  beloved  friend, — 

So  we  the  labours  of  our  soul  did  spend 

For   peace,    and    shared    our    hope,    scorning 

disguise, 
With  you,  whom  we,  more  confident  than  wise, 

Held  true  despite  all  warning  to  the  end. 

So  be  it  : — you  have  swept  our  dreams  aside 
And  woken  us  to  war,  since  fight  we  must 

When  all  we  hold  most  sacred  is  denied. — 
God  will  defend  us  ;  for  our  cause  is  just, 

And  swords  against  His  Justice  strike  in  vain  .  .  . 

And    then  : — Christ   give    us    strength    to    trust 
again  ! 
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WE  that  have  known  and  loved  the  simple  things, 
Bright  firelight,  and  the  glow  of  friendly  eyes, 
The  laughter  of  a  child,  cloud-tattered  skies, 

Mountains,  and  winds,  and  any  voice  that  sings, 

We  that  are  young  for  ever, — shall  the  sword 
We  carry  (and  the  blade  of  it  is  red) 
Shake  our  child-faith,  or  hush  the  strains  that 
led 

The  stumbling  shepherds  to  adore  their  Lord  ? 

The  chimes  beat  harshly  on  our  troubled  ear, 
The  dust  of  bitterness  has  choked  our  joy  ; 
While  many  a  heart  aches  for  some  golden  boy 

Who  sleeps  at  Kemmel  or  Armentieres. 

Yet,  though  our  laughter  fail  us,  not  foul  War 
Nor  all  his  snake-locked  furies  can  unthrone 
The  Virgin's  Baby  from  His  cot  of  stone, 

Nor  all  Hell's  vapours  dim  that  Eastern  star. 

O  Christ,  who  in  past  seasons  heard'st  the  call 
Rising  to  Thee  from  joyous  hearts,  hear  now 
Our  humble  prayer,  our  old  unshaken  vow  ! 

O  Christ,  be  with  us  at  Thy  festival  ! 
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THE   ROAD 

A    MEMORY   OF    1915 

THERE  runs  a  road  from  Poperinghe, 

Through  Ypres  to  Zonnebeke, 
Where  winter,  spring,  and  summer-time 

Are  one  unending  trek  : 
For  eastward  lies  the  enemy, 

And  westward  shines  the  sea  ; 
And  west  to  east  the  men  march  on 

To  keep  their  homeland  free. 

The  maps  all  mark  it  yellow, 

And  the  lorries  dust  it  white, 
But  it's  black  that  road,  and  bloody, 

To  the  men  that  know  it  right, 
For  the  trees  are  torn  with  shrapnel, 

And  the  pave's  splashed  with  red  ; 
With  gaping  wounds  by  the  ditches'  side, 

Where  the  guns  have  claimed  their  dead, 

On  runs  the  battered  highway, 

Past  broken  walls  and  bare, 
Through  the  city  of  all  sorrows 

To  the  lone  cathedral  square  ; 
But  never  a  man  that  lingers 

Where  the  feet  of  kings  have  trod  ; 
But  on  he  steps  with  awestruck  eyes 

And  a  prayer  in  his  heart  to  God. 
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And  over  the  bridge  of  Menin, 

And  past  the  Menin  road. 
Where  the  Red  Cross  vans  come  down  from 
Hooge 

With  their  pitiful  shattered  load. 
On  to  the  Potizje  cross-roads, 

Or  northward  to  St.  Jean, — 
And  Heaven  help  your  transport 

If  the  big  guns  catch  it  then. 

But  this  side  of  Verlorenhoek 

The  marching  feet  stop  still, 
For  a  thin  brown  breastwork  holds  them, 

As  the  gates  of  a  water-mill ; 
But  the  desolate  road  runs  onward, 

Barren  and  overgrown, 
Where  Death  the  wanton,  beckoning,  beckoning, 

Walks  in  the  night  alone. 

What  of  the  men  who  trod  it, 

Who  will  tread  no  road  again  ? 
The  wind  in  the  nodding  poplars 

Whispers  their  message  plain  : 
"  Still  eastward  lies  the  enemy, 

And  westward  shines  the  sea  ; 
March  on  from  west  to  east,  march  on, 

To  keep  our  homeland  free." 


THE    DRUMS 

WINTER    1915 

WE  haven't  come  to    Flanders  just    to  pass  the 

time  o'  day, 
But  we've  some  accounts  to  settle  and  a  heavy 

bill  to  pay  : 
And    through    all    the    muddy    winter,    till    the 

fighting  weather  comes, 

We  are  waiting,  surely  waiting,  for  the  rolling  of 
the  drums — 

For  we'll  drum,  drum,  drum  them  out  of 

Bclg-i-um  and  France, 
And  we'll  drum  them  home  from  Russia 

(can't  you  see  the  beggars  dance  ?). 
The  drums  shall  beat  in  every  street  from 

Poland  to  Lorraine, 

Till  the  shadow  pass  from  Europe  and  the 
world  be  free  again. 

The  whisper  rose  with  the  winter  sun  and  passed 

from  east  to  west ; — 
"  When,  oh  when,  shall  the  blow  be  struck  and 

the  weary  lands  have  rest  ?  " 
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The  answer  flashed  from  west  to  east,  from  the 

cities  of  marching  men — 
"  When  the  year's  at  the  spring  the  drums  will 

beat — ah,  then,  little  fighters,  THEN  !  " 


There  are  men  we  knew  in  peaceful  days,  comrades 

and  men  of  mirth  ; 
There  are  long-limbed  men,  with  laughing  eyes, 

from  the  rugged  ends  of  earth — 
Brothers,  your  life  with  ours  is  one  till  the  latest 

hour  of  need  ; 
We  have  drunk  with  you,  and  fought  with  you, 

so  God  give  you  good  speed. 

Fritz,  he  struts  like  a  paladin  in  a  little  Serbian 

town, 
And  Hans  astride  a  Belgian  hearth  gulps  good 

French  liquor  down. 
They  likely  scare  the  children  with  the  trampling 

of  their  feet  ; 
But  they'll  tread  a  different    measure  when   the 

drums  begin  to  beat. 

We  didn't  ship  for  Belgium  to  admire  the  country- 
side, 

Or  to  sit  close  in  the  mud  and  watch  their  gunners 
shooting  wide  ; 
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For  we,  too,  drink  to  a  coming  day,  as  we  drain 

our  tots  of  rum, 

When  over  the  shriek  of  flying  shells  will  roll  the 
avenging  drum. 

We'll    drum,    drum,  drum    them    out  of 

Belg-i-um  and  France, 
And  we'll  drum  them  home  from  Russia 

(can't  you  see  the  beggars  dance  ?). 
The  drums  will  beat  in  every  street  from 

Poland  to  Lorraine, 

Till    the    shadow  pass   from  Europe  and 
the  world  be  free  again. 


MULLIGAN,   OR   SOLDIER'S   STEW 

"THERE'S  bits  of  beef  from  yesterday  and  bones 

as  good  as  new, 
There's    heaps    of    stuff   about  would   come    in 

handy  for  a  stew  ; 
Likewise  a  brace  of  rabbits    as  was  c  found '  by 

Pat  McGee  ; — 
I  guess  it  looks  like  Mulligan,"  says  Milligan  to 

me. 

"  There's  onions  in  the  corner  there,  and  cabbages 

and  such, 
And  a  barrel  full  of  'taters  (you  can't  never  have 

too  much  )  ; 
Just  mix  the  lot  together,  Mike,  and  salt  it  pretty 

free, 
It  drowns  the  salt,  does  Mulligan,"  says  Milligan 

to  me. 

So   we    stirred  it  up  together,  meat  and  green- 
stuff, fat  and  lean  ; 

We  piled  the  dixies  cunningly,  and  set  the  fire 
between  ; 

And    soon   we    had   it   simmering  as   sweetly  as 
could  be  :— 

And  that's  how  we  made  Mulligan,  Tim  Milligan 
and  me. 
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DEAR  Liz, — I  'ope  this  finds  you  in  the  pink, 

As  it  leaves  me  at  present — lots  to  eat 
And,  if  you  like  it  muddy,  lots  to  drink  ; 
This  war's  a  treat  ! 

You  say  you've  sold  our  Jess  to  Farmer  Loam  ; 

Lizzie,  you  didn't  ought  ;  I  don't  know  'ow 
You  could  'a'   done    it  ;    'ome    won't  seem  like 
'ome 

Without  the  cow. 

.x 

The  other  night  we  did  a  crawlin'  stunt, 

Ginger  and  Bill  and  I,  and  'ad  some  fun  ; 
'Alfway  across  we  spotted,  just  in  front, 
A  blinkin'  'Un. 

Down  went  our  'eads,  an'  through  the  grass  we 

slid 
Like  worms,  an'  would  'ave  copped  'im  sure  as 

sin, 

But  Bill  got  windy,  chucked  a  bomb,  an'  did 
The  blighter  in. 
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'Ard  luck  ?     I  give  my  word.     Well,  Liz,  they 

say 

We've  got  to  stand  to  for  a  gas  alarm  ; 
They're  always  fussy  with  the  wind  this  way  ; 
We'll  take  no  'arm. 

But  I  must  stop.     I've  not  slept  what  you'd  call 

A  proper  sleep,  not  for  these  four  days  back, 
What  with  the  worry  of  the  cow  an'  all. 
Your  loving  Jack. 


THE   COMPANY   SERGEANT-MAJOR 

THE  R.S.M.  'as  a  fancy  chest. 

And  swank  enough  for  thirty  ; 
But  tho'  when  'e  likes  'e  yarns  with  the  best, 

'E's  given  to  turnin'  shirty. 
But  the  man  who  can  give  an'  take  a  joke, 

An  out-an'-out  rampager, 
Is  that  workin'  worritin'  cussin'  ole  bloke, 

The  Company  Sergeant-Major. 

"  Quarters  "  works  till  the  mornin's  grey 

And  juggles  'is  figures  neatly, 
Yet  a  wearin'  tearin'  East-wind  day 

Will  jigger  'im  up  completely  : 
But  the  fellow  as  strong  as  a  blinkin'  ox — 

And  as  tough,  tho'  a  trifle  sager — 
Is  that  'oly  terror  of  weak-kneed  crocks, 

The  Company  Sergeant-Major. 

The  officers  read  their  little  red  books 
(Or  dority  as  the  case  may  be,  sir), 

But  it  isn't  to  them  that  the  captain  looks 
When  'e  finds  'e's  up  a  tree,  sir. 
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When  'e's  turned  the  company  inside  out, 

I'm  ready  to  lay  a  wager, 
'E'll  flick  'is  boots  with  'is  cane,  and  shout, 

<c  Carry  on,  Sergeant-Major  !  " 

But  it's  not  at  'ome  on  the  barrack-square 

That  the  stuff  in  the  lads  is  tellin', 
But  in  Potizje  wood  or  Pozieres, 

When  the  'Un  'as  started  shellin'. 
And  wherever  the  mud  an'  the  shells  are  thick, 

You'll  find  that  jolly  old  stager, 
That  fear-nothin'  scallywag  son  of  old  Nick, 

The  Company  Sergeant- Major. 


[This  song  has  been  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Sanderson 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Boosey  &  Co.] 


A   MACARONIC   SOLILOQUY   IN 
FLANDERS 

WINTER,  1915      '» 

Now  strafes1  the  M.G.O.  the  Boche's2  dump3  : 
Now  Archibald  4  speeds  on  her  misty  way 

The    homing    Tawb 5  :     now    bursts    the   latest 

crump,6 
And  Mother 7  thrice  salutes  the  waning  day — 

Seven  pip  emma  8  :  peaceful  is  the  Hun  ; 

Golden  o'er  Wipers9  gleams  the  setting  sun. 

1  Strafe — German  :  "  strafen,"   to  punish  ;  cf.  esp.   "  Gott 
strafe  England."     Hence  "  to  punish,"  "  inflict  injury  upon." 

2  Boche — Abusive  appellation  of  Germans  ;  origin  uncertain. 
Possibly  Belgian  "  square-headed  "  (Turkish  "  bosh  " — worth- 
less, not  probable). 

3  Dump — The  spot  where  engineer  stores,  etc.  are  brought 
by  transport  for  use  in  trenches  each  evening. 

4  Archibald  —  Affectionate  nickname  of  anti-aircraft  gun. 
(Possibly  from  "  Archibald,  certainly  not,"  on  account  of  its 
usual  ineffectiveness.) 

5  Tawb — Anglicised  version  of  German  "  Taube,"  i.  e.  dove, 
the  commonest  type  of  German  monoplane. 

6  Crump — A  medium-sized  high  explosive  shell  : — onoma- 
topoeic. 

7  Mother — A  British  9^2"  gun, regarded  with  much  affection. 

8  Pip  Emma — The  telephonist's  rendering  of  "p.m." 

9  Wipers — The  British  soldier's  solution  of  Ypres. 
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All    day    coal-boxes,10   whizz-bangs,11    and  white 

hopes 12 
Plastered13   our  pitch — and  sausages,14  served 

hot 

By  Minnie 14  :   safe  we  lay  (knowing  the  ropes) 
And  reckoned  which  were  duds15  and  which 

were  not. 

But  Granny's 16  men  this  night  will  sit  up  late, 
Planning  with  glee  no  ordinary  Hate.17 

The  Anarchist,  on  Frightf ulness 17  intent, 

10  Coal-boxes — "  Black  Marias  "  and  "  Jack  Johnsons  "  (see 
v.  5)  are  shells  from  8"  to  1 7"  with  black  smoke.    The  names  are 
used  interchangeably. 

11  Whizz-bangs  are  the  missiles  of  small  high-velocity  field- 
guns. 

12  White  hopes — H.E.  shells  of  from  4-2"  to  8"  with  white 
smoke. 

13  Plastered — i.  e.  "  covered  every  inch  of." 

14  Sausages — Large  oblong  missiles  which  make  a  great  noise 
on  explosion.     They  are  fired  by  "  Minnie,"  the  appellation  of 
the  German  "  minenwerfer  "  or  bomb-thrower. 

15  Dud — A  shell   which   fails  to  explode,  origin  unknown 
(prob.  no  connexion  with  "  duds  " — rags). 

16  Granny — British    15"    gun,  regarded    with    very    much 
affection. 

17  Hate  and  Frightfulness — Two  expressions  for  all  forms  of 
aggressive  activity  against  an    enemy,  especially   pre-arranged 
"shoots,"  etc.   (derived  from  prominence  given  to  these 'words 
by  Germans  [cf.  "  Hymn  of  Hate  "]  as  necessary  attributes  of  the 
warrior). 
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(Bombs  are  his  stunt,18)  deals  jam-tins 19  to  his 

crew, 
Plotting  to  get  the  wind  up,20  make  a  dent 

In  the  strong  point  at  C5.a.4.2,21 
And,  if  the  Dutchman's  bullets  pass  him  by, 
Read  all  about  it  in  to-morrow's  "Lie."  22 

Ah  me  !     To  be  again  in  Barrier's,23 
Or  in  the  windy  squares  of  far  Baloo,24 

Where  Jocks  and  Flatcaps,  Terriers  and  K's,25 
Strive  the  bewildered  damozels  to  woo, 

With  "  Ollyman  no  bonn,  Mamsell — compree  ? 26 

You  be  my  girl  c  apres  la  guerre  finit '  ? "  27 

18  Stunt  (fr.  Eng.  "  stint  " — allotted  "  portion  ") — A  special 
job  or  metier  ;  sometimes  "  role." 

19  Jam-tin — The  early  "  time-fuse  "  bomb,  so  named  from 
its  shape. 

20  Get  the  wind   up — A  vigorous    expression  for  "Cause 
panic." 

21  A  reading  from  the  squared  and  numbered  military  maps 
in  use. 

22  The  Lie  or  Daily  Lie  is  the  vulgar  term  for  the  official 
"  Summary  of  Information." 

23  Bartier's — The  renowned  cafe  in  Armentieres. 

*  Baloo — One  of  the  myriad  ways  we  pronounce  Bailleul. 

25  Jocks — Scotch  regiments.      Flatcaps — English  regiments. 
Terriers — Territorials.     K's — New  Army. 

26  i.e.  L'Allemand  n'est  pas  bon,  Mademoiselle.  Comprenez- 
vous  ?     This  summarises  our  knowledge  of  French. 

27  Apres  la  guerre  finit — The  first  line  of  a  scarcely  reputable 
(Anglo-French)  song  with  a  haunting  tune — here  used  out  of 
context, 
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Or,  better  far,  to  be  in  Blighty  28  now  ! 

Where  red-tabs  29  ban  the  limp  gorblimy  30  hat, 
Where  the  first-leaver  spins  the  tale  of  how 

A  "  Black  Maria  "  10  did  this,  a  "  Johnson  "  10 

that, 

While  timid  stay-at-homes  in  darkness  stepp'd, 
Feeling  cold  feet 31  at  thought  of  being  Zepp'd.32 


Away,  false  visions  !    Here  our  "  Regent  Street "  33 
Is  paved  with  duck-boards,34  here  our  "  Hazle- 

hurst " 
Is  but  a  rat-ringed  dug-out,35  where  we  eat 

28  Blighty — (i)  "England"  (as  here),  fr.  Hind.  " belait," 
"belaiti,"   England,  English.     (2)  A  "Blighty"  (wound)— a 
wound  ensuring  a  not  too  uncomfortable  rest  in  England. 

29  Red-tabs — i.  e.  Members  of  the  staff,  who  wear  red  lapels. 

30  Gorblimy  —  An  adjective,  sometimes  indicative  of  swank, 
contracted  from  a  blasphemous  ejaculation. 

31  Cold  feet — A  suggestive  euphuism  for  nervous  apprehen- 
sion. 

32  Zepp'd — i.  e.  bombed  by  a  German  airship  of  the  Zeppelin 
type. 

33  Regent  Street — The  name  of  more  than  one  communi- 
cation trench. 

34  Duck-boards — The    boards   with   wood    strips  used  for 
flooring  trenches. 

35  Dug-out — A  home    excavated  from  the  earth,  or  built 
with  sand-bags. 
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Maconochie,36     while     Christie37     slakes    our 

thirst. 

Now  haste  I  for  my  share  of  bully  38  stew, 
Lest,  coming  late,  they  greet  me  with  u  Napoo  !  "  39 

36  Maconochie — i.  e.    "  Maconochie's  meat  and  vegetable 
ration  " — something  of  a  luxury. 

37  Christie — i.  e.  Christopher  and  Sons'  Whisky,  as  supplied 
at  the  B.E.F.  canteen. 

38  Bully  stew — i.  e.  stew   made  from  bully  beef,  which   is 
pressed  beef  (from  flesh  of  bulls  ?), 

39  Napoo — Corruption  of  "  il    n'y  a  plus."      So  used  for 
"  finished  "  in  many  senses. 


DECISION 

"  WE  need  a  man  of  steady  hand  and  brain, 
A  man  who  does  not  hold  his  life  too  dear  ; 

For  failure  means  no  chance  to  fail  again"- 
He  paused  : — "  Is  that  man  here  ? ", 

And  one  that  heard  threw  back  a  weary  head, 
And  stayed  a  moment  lost  in  memories  ; — 

A  red  rose  pillowed  on  a  cheek  as  red,— 
Old,  straying  melodies, — 

A  roaring  London  street,— a  young  boy's  face 
Upturning,    flushed   with   laughter  ;  — and  the 
chime 

Of  country  church  bells  in  a  quiet  place, 
At  home,  at  Christmas  time  ; — 

Strange,    long-forgotten    things.     And    then    he 

heard 

A  voice  from  the  next  dug-out  rise  and  fall 
On    a   whispered   song  :    the   candle    flared,    an4 

stirred 
The  shadows  cm  the  wall. 
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A  soaring  star-shell  burst  in  silver  light, 

A  shot  wailed  through  the  blackness  overhead  ; 

The  spirit  of  God  came  to  him  in  the  night — 
"  Here  am  I  ;  send  me,"  he  said. 


ZEPP    DAYS 
A   ROUNDEL 

IN  London  town  the  lights  are  low, 

And  all  ways  are  adventurous  grown, 
For  fearfully  the  people  go 
In  London  town. 

The  red  lights  flicker  dancing  down, 
The  white  lights  pass  you  ere  you  know, 

Like  fairy  lanterns,  tossed  and  blown 
Tumultuously  to  and  fro  ; 

While  in  a  fuller  glory  shown 
The  moon  shines  down  on  old  Soho 
In  London  town. 


INTERMEZZO 

THE  sun  beats  steeply  through  the  leaves,  new- 
kissed  by  a  wayward  shower, 
And  above  and  around  and  beneath  me  is  the 

delicate  English  May  ; 
But  my  eyes  are  blind  to  the  pageant  of  Spring, 

to  the  beauty  of  brake  and  flower, 
For  my  heart  is  back  in  the  life  I  lived  a  year 
ago  to-day. 

There  are  little   things    the    mind    has    snatched 

from  the  chaos  of  sound  and  smell, 
The  deafening  crash,  the  burst  of  flame,  and 

the  shuddering  start  of  fear  ; 
For  a  man  may  live  a  lifetime  in  the  passing  of 

a  shell 

And  the  noble  deed  and   the    coward  word, — 
they  stab  him  like  a  spear. 

There   were    nights    on   Gravenstafel,    when    we 

waited  for  the  end, 

And    death-thoughts  mingled    strangely    with 
summer  dreams  of  home  : 
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There's  the  splintered  Potizje  sign-post, — stands 

it  where  it  did,  my  friend  ? — 
And  the  long  rest  after  labour  in  the  huts  of 
Ouderdom. 


Night-digging,  and  the  star  shells, — "  Keep  down, 

lads,  not  a  move  !  " 
And  the  stumbling  race  for  shelter  when  the 

dawn-flush  lit  the  sky  ; 
Ypres,    and    the  smoke    of    ruined    homes    like 

incense-clouds  above, 

With   children    whistling    like    the    shells    to 
frighten  passers-by. 

And  oh  !  the  mooned  summer  nights,  with  quiet 

voices  singing, 
While  limbers  rumbled  through  the  dark  from 

Bailleul  or  Bethune  : 
Or  the  fields  afire  with  poppies,  and  the  stately 

poplars  swinging, 

As  we  trod  the  road  to  Kemmel  in  the  coloured 
days  of  June. 


There's  some  of  us  are  maimed  or  sick,  and  some 

are  fighting  yet 

With  ready  hearts  and  smiling  lips  and  death 
about  their  feet ; 
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But  some  have  found  the  easy  way  to  slumber 

and  forget 

At  peace  beside  the  Menin  bridge,  or  the  Rue 
des  Jesuites. 

The  sun   beats  steeply  through  the  leaves,  new- 
kissed  by  a  wayward  shower, 
And  above  and  around  and  beneath  me  is  the 

delicate  English  May  : 
But  my  eyes  are  blind  to  the  pageant  of  spring, 

to  the  beauty  of  brake  and  flower, 
For  my  heart  is  back  in  the  life  I  lived  a  year 
ago  to-day. 


ON  A  SERGEANT'S  GRAVE  IN 
FLANDERS 

FOR  a  high  cause  he  fought,  and  fighting,  died, 
Paying  with  cheerful  heart  the  soldier's  price. 
Here  is  no  cross  of  tears  ;  only  our  pride 
Hath  raised  this  witness  to  his  sacrifice. 


"THE   DEAD   WHO   DIE   NOT' 

THE  sun  in  his  strength 

Kindles  the  sluggard  earth, 
Waking  bird-melodies. 
Shriving  the  souls  of  men  ; 

So  went  you  out  to  fight, 
Youth  and  the  morning  in  your  eyes, 
Strove  in  your  valour  a  while,  and  then 
Passed  in  a  golden  majesty  at  length 
Into  the  ageless  night. 

And,  as  the  stars  of  night 

Rise  and  grow  beautiful, 
So  through  the  quiet  years 
Shining,  your  memory 
Dwells  in  our  silences, 
Silver-set  in  a  mist  of  tears, 
Radiant  still  in  the  paling  sky, 
Till  you  come  with  music  and  song  at  the  new 
dawn's  light 

Out  of  God's  palaces. 
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MORITURI   TE   SALUTANT 

IN  this  last  hour,  before  the  bugles  blare 

The  summons  of  the  dawn,  we  turn  again 

To  you,  dear  country,  you  whom  unaware 

Through  summer  years  of  idle  selfishness 

We  still  have  loved, — who  loved  us  none  the  less, 

Knowing  the  destined  hour  would  find  us  men. 

O  thrill  and  laughter  of  the  busy  town  ! 
O  flower-valleys,  trees  against  the  skies, 
Wild  moor  and  woodland,  glade  and  sweeping 

down, — 

O  land  of  our  desire  ! — like  men  asleep 
We  have  let  pass  the  years,  nor  felt  you  creep 
So  close  into  our  hearts*  dear  sanctities. 

We  have  been  dreamers  ;  but  our  dreams  are  cast 
Henceforward  in  a  more  heroic  mould  ; 
We  have  kept  faith  with  our  immortal  past. 
Knights,  we  have  found  the  lady  of  our  love  ; 
Minstrels,  have  heard  great  harmonies,  above 

The  lyrics  that  enraptured  us  of  old. 
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The  dawn's  aglow  with  lustre  of  the  sun  .  .  . 
O  love,  O  burning  passion,  that  has  made 
Our  day  illustrious  till  its  hours  are  done, — 
Fire  our  dull  hearts,  that  in  our  sun's  eclipse, 
When  Death  stoops  low  to  kiss  us  on  the  lips, 
He  still  may  find  us  singing  unafraid  ! 

One  thing  we  know,  that  love  so  greatly  spent 
Dies  not  when  lovers  die  : — from  hand  to  hand 
We  pass  the  torch  and  perish,  well  content 
If  in  dark  years  to  come  our  countrymen 
Feel  the  divine  flame  leap  in  them  again, 
And  so  remember  us,  and  understand. 


COMRADES   IN   ARMS 

NOT  ours  the  zeal  that  passes  with  the  years, 
The  will  too  faint  to  battle  with  desire  ; 

In  the  dim  twilight-time  of  doubts  and  fears 
Our  lips  were  singing  and  our  eyes  afire. 

We  have  become  a  glory  and  a  name, 

We  who  were   weak,  by    this  one  faith  made 
strong 

That  somewhere  past  the  powder  and  the  flame 
God  is  the  arbiter  of  right  and  wrong. 

And  if  beyond  the  day's  long  labour  Death 
Stand  in  our  path  and  shroud  us  in  his  pall, 

Bartering  honour  for  this  wasted  breath, 
Ah  then  !  it  were  the  greatest  good  of  all, 

Thus,  with  the  last  shot  fired,  the  last  fight  over, 
The  golden  sunset  fading  in  the  sky, 

To  feel  the  night  around  us  like  a  lover, 
And  turn  our  face  and  smile  to  her,  and  die. 
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